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Histoire de France depuis les Origines jusqu'a la Revolution, publiee 
sous la direction de M. Ernest Lavisse. Tome VIII., 1. 
Louis XIV.: La fin du Regne {1685-1715). Par A. de Saint- 
Leger, Professeur a l'Universite de Lille, A. Rebelliau, 
Bibliothecaire de lTnstitut, P. Sagnac, Professeur a l'Universite 
de Lille, et E. Lavisse, Professeur a l'Universite de Paris. 
(Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1908. Pp. 484.) 

It is not in the nature of dominant power to limit itself; the limits 
have to be imposed. Before the time of Louis XIV. modern Europe 
had already twice seen examples of this, first in the sixteenth century 
when Charles V. sought to convert his power into a universal 
supremacy and again in the first half of the seventeenth century when 
the Hapsburg house, although under separate rulers, sought to crush 
Europe. 

In 1685 Louis XIV. also crossed the fatal dividing line between will 
and arbitrary self-will. The War of the League of Augsburg and the 
great War of the Spanish Succession were the epilogue of a drama that 
had been brilliantly played until 1679. M. Saint-Leger seems to think 
(p. s) that the King was justified in endeavoring to use the question of 
the Palatinate as a means to compel the Emperor to convert the armis- 
tice of August 15, 1684, into a permanent peace, and that — though he 
does not palliate the destruction of the Palatinate — that atrocious event 
has warped the estimation of Louis's real purposes. But Louis XIV. 's 
real purposes in Germany reached farther than the Rhine. M. Saint- 
Leger does not seem to have given due weight to Louis XIV.'s imperial 
ambition. At Versailles the very idea of driving the House of Austria 
from the throne was cherished. The King sharply reminded Frederick 
III. of Brandenburg of the treaty formerly concluded upon this subject. 
The author has failed to measure the force of Eastern European politics 
at this time. William of Orange may have been the genius of European 
opposition to Louis XIV., but the bearing of events upon the Danube 
had great weight. 

The armistice upon which the general peace of Europe rested had 
been accepted by Germany because it could not at the same time carry 
on war against the French and the Turks; the King had consented to 
that armistice chiefly because he had not wanted to seem to be the ally of 
the Ottomans. But since' then a complete revolution had taken place 
in the situation of southeastern Europe. In 1683 Vienna was in danger 
of falling into the hands of the Turks ; in 1688 the Turks were imploring 
peace, and in Vienna the question was debated whether to grant peace 
or to continue the war until the conquest of Constantinople, which 
seemed possible, was made. In eastern Europe the Emperor Leopold 
enjoyed a position that no one of his predecessors had ever attained. 
With good reason he was again considered as the head of Christendom 
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and this position was an argument which had weight with him to push 
the war against France. There was serious reason for French dis- 
quietude. It was possible that the Germans might become strong enough 
to revert to the treaty of Westphalia and resolutely demand that it be 
interpreted in the sense which they had given it when it was concluded. 
Such an event would have been a catastrophe to France and would have 
overthrown much of the work of Nymegen, and utterly destroyed the 
advantages acquired by the Chambers of Reunion and the subsequent 
aggrandizement of France in the Rhinelands. In France the opinion 
began to obtain that the great question ought to be settled by force of 
arms before things were allowed to go farther. The moment was as 
opportune as it was likely to be for France, since hostilities had not yet 
come to an end in the East, and if the French took up arms they 
believed that their action would also encourage the Turks. 

As he seems to underestimate the influence of eastern European 
politics upon the war, M. Saint-Leger overestimates the economic ex- 
haustion of France in 1697, or at least Louis XIV.'s perception of that 
condition. All the King's concessions at Ryswyk were but passing; the 
definitive ones were unimportant ; the important ones were not definitive. 
Louis had kept before his eyes the oldest aim of his policy, namely the 
acquisition of the Spanish monarchy. He made peace to have his hands 
free for this purpose. The author's arguments (pp. 62-63) t0 prove that 
Louis XIV. was sincere in his negotiations of 1697 are not conclusive. 

Happily M. Saint-Leger grows with his subject. Book 11., dealing 
with the War of the Spanish Succession, is more compactly knit together 
and the balance is better maintained. The character sketches of 
Heinsius, Prince Eugene and Marlborough are admirable. 

The attentive reader of this volume, however, will peruse the third 
and fourth books with most pleasure and profit. They deal with the 
administration, the finances, agriculture, industry, commerce, the causes 
of economic decline, attempts at reform and changes in social structure. 
It is a singular fact that no comprehensive economic history of the 
reign of Louis XIV. between 1685 and 1714 exists. M. Sagnac is to 
be congratulated for the remarkable portion which he has contributed, 
especially Book iv. Beginning with the assertion, which cannot too 
often be made, that revocation of the Edict of Nantes was not a primary 
cause of France's decline, in a series of fascinating pages he analyzes 
the whole economic regime. The general causes of decay, such as 
exaggerated Colbertism, over-taxation, monopolies, paper money, varia- 
tions of currency, etc., are each amply discussed. But M. Sagnac goes 
far below the surface of things and penetrates into the obscurer depths 
of decline. He shows that the decline both of consumption and of pro- 
duction, hard times, the misery due to the wars, the necessity of finding 
work elsewhere, led to a large exodus of the French working population ; 
that strikes between patrons and working men were common and dis- 
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astrous (pp. 207, 231-232) ; that the exodus of the ouvriers resulted in an 
influx of the peasant class into the towns, making cheap and unskillful 
labor and entailing a consequent decline of agriculture in the rural 
areas. In order to feed the armies Louis XIV. interdicted the cultiva- 
tion of the vine in whole provinces naturally adapted to it and required 
the cultivation of grain where it could not be grown successfully. The 
consequence was that vast areas went over to pasturage (p. 225). Com- 
plaint is made of the paucity of data upon the history of agriculture, 
but no one who reads these pages will doubt that the author has made a 
most remarkable showing of facts. Under the adverse conditions the 
vitality of agriculture, and even more of commerce, was remarkable. 
The activity of the Chambers of Commerce in the large cities is par- 
ticularly noted (p. 215 ff.). On page 253 is a paragraph worthy of 
larger treatment which aims to show that England was almost as much 
interested in capturing the markets of Spain as in taking up French 
colonies. 

The remainder of the volume is not remarkable. M. Rebelliau deals 
with affairs of religion and the progress of literature and science and 
M. Lavisse contributes a short book (vi.) upon the King and the royal 
family and the court in the last period of the reign, to read most of 
which is like walking through a portrait gallery. The bibliographies, 
as usual, are excellent. The only notable omissions seem to be Ranke's 
History of England in the Seventeenth Century and the Lexington 
Papers. 

James Westfall Thompson. 

Paris sous Napoleon: Assistance et Bienfaisance, Approvisionne- 
ment. Par L. de Lanzac de Laborie. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit 
et Cie. 1908. Pp. 360.) 

In this fourth volume of his exhaustive studies the author follows 
consistently the plan of the preceding three and what was said of them 
in a previous number of the Review is equally true of this one (see 
XIV. 127). It is fully as interesting, painstaking and enlightening. 
Realizing in the fullest degree how Paris reacted on the rest of France, 
Napoleon began at the earliest moment the reconstruction of every 
organization, public and private, which contributed to the comfort of 
the lower and middle classes. Hospitals and asylums in the first instance, 
out-door relief and pawn-broking in the second were his especial care. 
Briefly the disorder incident to the successive revolutionary administra- 
tions was banished by a restoration of the older system radically modi- 
fied. The streams of private benefaction had ceased to flow when the 
personal element was abolished ; they were reopened and the well-springs 
cleared almost at once by restoring their names to old foundations, their 
familiar designations to institutions, and re-establishing worship in those 
of the first importance, such as the re-named Hotel Dieu. The most 



